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FROM THE MUSEUMS 



The Metropolitan Museum has 
now a monthly budget of news to 
impart of surpassing interest. 
One looks forward to the appear- 
ance of its Bulletin with expectancy, on 
account of the competent and scholarly 
information it brings regarding new ac- 
quisitions in the various departments. 

The most important of the past month 
have been a portrait by Holbein ; an early 
van Dyke (an allegorical composition 
originally ascribed to Rubens) ; a book of 
gold, presented by Mr. S. P. Avery; and 
a statue of Eirene, which is a replica of 
the famous one in Munich. 

An interesting departure is the develop- 
ment of the department of Egyptology 
by the sending of an expert to make 
excavations in the land of the Sphinx. 

Best of all, however, is the report that 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan is going to 
present two famous portraits by Frans 
Hals to the Museum. Of these Mr. 
Humphrey Ward, the art critic of the 
London Times, writes as follows : " We 
have then to enjoy such pictures while 
and when we can; and these two, 
plain and almost repellant as they are, 
are such as any lover of art, any student 
of painting, can enjoy without reservation. 
How full of life they are ! How the person- 
ality of the old burgher and his strong 
brained wife stand revealed! How finely 
graduated are the blacks of the costumes ! 
And — a point which people are apt to for- 
get in looking at a Hals — with what deli- 
cacy of touch this strong old painter was 
endowed! The eyes of the old lady, for 
instance, are studied and rendered with 
the accuracy of a Holbein, and there is not 
a touch upon them which is out of its place 
by a millimeter. It would be well if our 
'advanced' young men and women, 
imitators of Mr. Sargent or members of 
the New English Club, were to make a 
pilgrimage to the picture of this venerable 
dame and learn how subtle and how 
laborious was the work by which Frans 
Hals reached his great results." We await 
with interest the arrival of these canvases. 
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Another acquisition which will soon 
reach the Museum will be the portrait 
of the Rev. W. Pennicott, Rector of Long 
Ditton, painted by S>'r Thomas Lawrence 
and exhibited by him at the Royal Acad- 
emy in 1800. This painting formed the 
centre of interest in the exhibition held at 
the Shepherd Brothers' Gallery in Lon- 
don this summer, and was purchased by 
a representative of the Metropolitan Mus- 
eum. It has been unamimously pro- 
nounced the finest male portrait Lawrence 
ever painted. 

With regard to the explorations being 
undertaken by the Egyptian department, 
the New York Press suggests that, "It 
would be gratifying to see this great and 
richly endowed institution take up the 
subject of prehistoric American art, and 
enter upon that almost virgin field of 
exploration and research which lies spread 
out, so mysterious and tempting, amid 
the ruined cities of Yucatan and Central 
America." 

The Pratt Institute in Brooklyn had on 
exhibition during the last two weeks of 
November a score of paintings by Leonard 
Ochtman. Mr. Ochtman's work ranks 
with that of the most serious men of the 
American landscape school, and the dis- 
play was visited by appreciative throngs 
of art lovers. 

At last New York has an important 
Whistler on the Walls of a public museum 
— but it is in Brooklyn, at the Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. The canvas is a full- 
length portrait of Miss Florence Leyland ; 
it is one of the ghost-like Whistlers, a 
mere vision, but very characteristic. 
Black and pearl gray is the color scheme, 
and one carries away the memory of a 
fleeting glimpse of a delicate young 
English girl, a lady, and of a delicious, 
unusual color impression made upon the 
eye, despite a certain sense of unpleasant- 
ness of form, caused by the ugly "bang" 
of the period and possibly the shape of 
the hat. However, the canvas should be 
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seen quietly in a room by itself, and not 
in competition with crowded museum 
walls. 

Whistler made an etching in dry 
point in 1873 of the same young lady in 
her early girlhood with a hoop in her 
hand, and he also painted the portraits 
of her father, F. R. Leyland, and her 
mother and her two sisters, Fanny and 
Eleanor. It was for Mr. Leyland that 
Whistler designed and decorated the 
famous "peacock room," between 1876 
and 1877, which is now in the possession 
of Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit. 

The handsome new art museum at 
Indianapolis, the John Herron Art In- 
stitute opened its new home on November 
20th with a loan exhibition of paintings 
which will runthrough December. Various 
museums of the country have contributed 
to the collection, notably the Boston 
Museum and the Albright Gallery of 
Buffalo, other contributors being the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts of 



Philadelphia, the St. Louis Museum of 
Fine Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago 
and the Cincinnati Art Museum, and Mr. 
William T. Evans, Mr. Richard Watson 
Gilder, and Mr. N. E. Montross of New 
York, Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald of Boston 
and Mr. Charles L. Hutchinson of 
Chicago. Rather unusual names among 
the list of artists represented are Besnard, 
Brangwyn, Hornel of Glasgow, Lenbach, 
G. F. Watts, von Uhde, Verestchagin 
and Zorn. 

The boys employed in the Louvre are 
worthier than the older guardians. The 
boys have sent a round-robin to the Min- 
ister of Fine Arts naively deploring their 
ignorance of the priceless objects which 
they dust, and clean. In it they beg the 
Minister to "institute a simple course of 
artistic and archeological instruction, 
suited to our capacities, so that we may 
no longer dwell amid marvels' of beauty 
and knowledge like monkeys, ignorant of 
their use and meaning." 



To the Public 

One of the best ways to popularize good art is through the medium 
of a first-class illustrated art magazine of wide circulation. 

The Collector and Art Critic, which has endeavored to foster good 
art, has charged three dollars a year for its subscription, which amount 
has been willingly paid by a large number of art lovers. But the price 
prevented its wide popularity and restricted the circulation. 

The Company publishing the magazine has now decided to place it 
before the public, not only in an enlarged and improved form, but at a 
much more popular price. 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
will be the cost of a year's subscription, beginning with the issue for 
November, 1906. 

To those who subscribe immediately the December issue of the 
magazine and a proof, ready for framing, of the fine reproduction of 
Velasquez' "Esop" on the cover of the November number (now out of 
print), will be sent free of charge, in addition to the twelve numbers 
for 1907. The Collector and Art Critic Co. 

I Madison Ave. , New York. 



